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Body and Raiment 

The Bacchante to her Babe is enthusiastic, but uncouthly 
sentimental; and, like many of Mrs. Tietjens' poems, has 
about it a kind of immature sententiousness : ditto The 
Steam Shovel and The Drug Clerk. An index to Mrs. 
Tietjens' incompleteness as an artist is the fact that what 
would otherwise be the most original and perfect thing in 
the book, The Tepid Hour, is robbed of its force by the 
repetition throughout, at the end of each stanza, of the 
first line. ... At this point it is proper to observe that Mrs. 
Tietjens might object to this, and that she may be right: 
the critic, too, has his limitations. Conrad Aiken 

KIPLING TODAY 

The Years Between, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page 

&Co. 

Ever}' poet worth the name has of course desired to be 
known simply for the special beauty and truth he expresses ; 
and not for something extraneous that can be "got up" about 
him. "I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings," 
says Whitman in characterizing "the Poet." 

Too long now, and for too many listeners, all Kipling's 
poetry has been uttered in the presence of a Doppelg'dnger, 
in the presence of his former fame. The reader who will exor- 
cise the Doppelg'dnger of Kipling's fame; and sit down to 
listen to that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings, in 
The Years Between, will be richly rewarded by the gifts of a 
great artist. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of l-'erse 

You may agree with him. You may disagree with him. 
You probably must disagree with him in some respects. For 
he writes about the world today. Everybody's world. 
About this no two people have the same opinion. 

But as a musical characterization of the wild, ordinary 
face of this present civilization, cruel, poor and splendid, the 
power and interest of the book's poetry- will hold almost any- 
one, I believe, who ever thinks about what we are all here for, 
where. 

Across a world where all men grieve 

And grieving strive the more, 
The great days range like tides, and leave 

Our dead on every shore. 

The sorrow of the globe pours through the book's pages. 
The reminiscence of lighter, familiar hours laughs through 
them. Their art is free from any tone of exclusions. 

And Amorite or Eremite or General Averagee, 

The people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough for roie! 

And when they bore me over-much, I will not shake mine ears, 

Recalling many thousand such whom I have bored to tears. 

And when they labor to impress, I will not doubt nor scoff; 

Since I myself have done no less and — sometimes pulled if off. 

Vea, as we are and we are not and we pretend to be, 

Thy people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough for me! 

Kipling has the gift of using any form with sufficient flex- 
ibility to deprive it of the air of a literary attitude. His 
Epitaphs for Soldiers, Spartan in their classicism, remain 
marvels in the directness and conciseness of their use of 
English, the tragic finality of their brief sentences and sharp 
caesuras. Here are two of them : 
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Kipling Today 

On the first hour of my first day 

In the front trench I fell. 
(Children in boxes at a play 

Stand up to watch it well.) 

My name, my speech, my self I had forgot. 
My wife and children came — I knew them not. 
I died. My mother followed. At her call 
And on her bosom I remembered all. 

The writer of this review, always Ishniaelitish in her 

position in the pages of Poetry, may as well come forward 

boldly now, and assert that she has always believed that, as 

rhe elder Beaumont said, 

Our Saxon shortness hath peculiar grace 
In choice of words fit for the ending place. 

In that excellent faculty of our lm^uage, Kipling has an 
infinite cunning. The wild rack and siii >tlier of the sea 
songs, the ugly creeping story of danger — these are among 
the musical masterpieces of the collection. 

The magic of the book has many facets. On a rainy even- 
ing about two years ago someone said, "There is a poem of 
Kipling's in that magazine." 1 opened it to read the magnifi- 
cent tribute to Bunyan now included in The Years Between. 
I shall never forget the flash and force of John Bunyan as he 
rose before me in Chicago on that rainy evening, in Kipling's 
graphic music. The real Bunyan — his achievement, his 
strength, his penetration — burns with life in the poem's 
forthright eloquence; burns with life, but the life of quiet 
speech, of comment forcibly unpretentious as it were, not 
too proud to be amusing, and with the coals all banked. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There is something in the poem too that takes you home 
and comforts you for all the short-comings of your race. 

A pedlar from a hovel, 

The lowest of the low, 
The father of the Novel, 

Salvation's first Defoe — 
Eight blinded generations 

Ere Armageddon came, 
He showed us how to meet it; 

And Bunyan was his name ! 

Whitman, our greatest poet, wishing peculiarly, as has been 

said, to be known as a Bard, has pointed out that he is "not 

the wind nor the red sun." 

But I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings, 
Which babhles in brooks and scoots in showers on the land, 
Which the birds know in the woods, mornings and evenings, 
And the shore-sands know, and the hissing wave. 

Whitman's fame was undoubtedly somewhat obscured 

in his life in America by the rush and strong tide of his 

music, its sustained power of recognizable repetition, of 

flowing on and on — "Close on the wave, comes the wave 

behind." The taste of our land — especially the taste of 

poetic culture in coteries — has always rather feared Bards, 

has always rather edged away from the undisguised musical 

enjoyment of poetry; and regarded this as a manifestation 

demanding some disparagement, and not quite sophisticated, 

nor refined. What the birds know in the woods mornings 

and evenings is thought to be too obvious — not subtle enough. 

Those who do not care for singing feel some dubiousness 

about the intellectuality, the greatness, the genius, of that 

which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings. 
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Kipling Today 

It would be better for all such people not to read The 
Years Between. It is all by a Bard. But if you like to 
hark to all its deep-rhymed subtleties and over-tones beyond 
prose intimations, to listen to that which unseen comes and 
sings in its pages, its music will tell you, I think, many tales 
of the fire of our world, that men will always remember. 

Edith Franklin Wyatt 

MR. BYNNER'S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 

The Beloved Stranger, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

In an age of experiment it is natural to discuss matters 
of technique, and it is always natural to fear being taken in 
again by a poet who has once hoaxed his public. Yet critics 
of The Beloved Stranger have not noted that the poems in 
this book express a philosophy of love which invites comment 
rather more than their technique; or than the suggestion of 
Mr. Reedy, in his preface, that their author may have a 
double personality and be a case for psychiatry. 

Mr. Bynner once wrote a poem which contained this 
stanza : 

Single your love, you lose your love, 

You cloak her face with clay; 
Now mine I never quite discern — 

And never look away. 

In The Beloved Stranger we see how the passage of time 
affects such a way of taking lave. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, the 
Stranger is ideal, and his substance is indicated by verses like : 
I have ventured many people to see you, 
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